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Art. II. — Honor to the Illustrious Dead. A Lecture in 
Behalf of the Mount Vernon Association, delivered in the 
State Capitol, Nashville, Wednesday, December 4, 1857. 
By Richard Owen, M. D., Professor in the University 
of Nashville. Nashville. 1858. 

Gratitude has been denned, by some cynical wit, to be 
" a lively sense of future favors." Poor human nature ! if 
this be true. But, like a great many other smart and seem- 
ingly profound sayings, it proves only that the wit had kept 
very bad company, and not that human nature is devoid of 
one of the sweetest and noblest of all impulses, — the over- 
flow of a warm heart under a sense of benefits already con- 
ferred and enjoyed. That there is danger of past favors being 
forgotten, we dare not deny, so keen is our pursuit of future 
good, and so absorbing are the interests of the present. But 
if there were no other proof that the heart is capable of a 
gratitude more true and generous than worldlings believe in, 
— a gratitude which reaches the point of enthusiasm, — the 
present awakening of public feeling towards the memory of 
Washington would suffice to encourage the friends of our 
race. It is pure and high enough to challenge the respect 
and sympathy of the angels. We may point to it as a mark 
of Heaven's favor, — a sign that Providence has not deserted 
us in punishment of our national sins, — a timely revival of 
the religion of noble thoughts, — a blessed touch on that 
electric cord of sympathy which ought oftener to thrill a 
country possessing such an origin and such a common ex- 
perience as ours. Let us hail it as an auspicious omen, — as 
the inauguration of a new telegraph of the heart, deep laid 
and love fraught like that other new bond of humanity, which, 
if not now, must erelong awaken the pulses of the continents ; 
and, seeing these things, let us bless God and take courage. 

The labor of love lately commenced with such zeal and 
energy by the women of the United States — a memorial of 
Washington such as will become more splendid as well as 
more precious as the ages flow on — may be cause or effect 
of the sudden outburst of a feeling deep seated in the Ameri- 
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can heart. Let it be one or the other, it is good and great. 
That it has been undertaken by women, and is to be managed 
by them, is a guaranty that no alloy of political self-seeking 
or private cupidity will defile it, no cold, calculating policy 
stint its execution, and, we may add, no cooling of enthu- 
siasm, and even no conceivable obstacle, be suffered to hinder 
its completion. The sex's impulsiveness, and even its gen- 
eral unacquaintance with the details of business, will not 
prove misfortunes in an undertaking like this. It is some- 
times a very sorry thing to be far-seeing and too careful of 
trifles. In affairs of the heart, a little romance goes further, 
and accomplishes more, than a great deal of calculation. 
Love is, even when blind, stronger than Fear, who sees too 
much. It is a good thing, sometimes, not to know when we 
are beaten, and this is peculiarly a feminine trait, where the 
affections are concerned. 

" Even though vanquished, she can argue still." 
We augur all the better of the Washington memorial because 
it is undertaken by the so-called weaker sex, proverbially 
strong when it has made up its mind ; 

" For when she will she will, you may depend on 't, 
And when she won't she won't, and there 's an end on 't. 

She will, in this case. All honor to the warm Southern heart 
in which the thought was born. Let us of, the colder North 
see to it that no zeal in following be wanting. 

But even now we may speak of the enterprise as already a 
success. When were ever such sums collected, by voluntary 
gift, in so short a time ? Ladies sitting at home have many 
hundreds poured into their laps in a day. A school-boy, in 
his play hours, gathers, in less than three weeks, nearly a 
thousand dollars. To ask and have is all that is necessary. 

" Thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part." 
Money seems the least part of the affair, in this case ; feeling 
carries all before it. 

When in 1789 the Father of his Country passed through 
Trenton on.his way to New York to take the oaths as Presi- 
dent, the public enthusiasm was unbounded, and processions 
and salvoes attended his progress ; but that which formed the 
5* 
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crown and glory of the demonstration was a band of young 
girls, with a majestic and beautiful background of mothers, 
who met him at the entrance of the bridge, sang their simple 
song of welcome, and scattered flowers before him, hailing 
him as deliverer and benefactor. It is said, — and indeed 
Washington said, — that he found himself completely over- 
come by this tender greeting. His habitual self-command for- 
sook him, his heart overflowed at the eyes, and he could find 
no words with which to make fit reply or acknowledgment. 

Another feminine tribute is in preparation, and we can 
fancy him recognizing and feeling it. It is as if the daughters 
and granddaughters and far posterity of those grateful moth- 
ers were forming themselves into a great and beautiful band, 
with new songs and garlands, and bringing their children to 
claim kindred with the glorious women of the elder day, — 
women without whose courage and self-sacrifice there would 
be little room for exultation now. 

The imagination loves to contemplate this fair procession, 
collecting from the South, the West, the East, the North, — to 
follow these pure songs and this grateful fragrance, ascending 
to the skies ; and can hardly be restrained from believing that 
he to whom is dedicated this homage of the heart may be 
permitted to recognize and enjoy such proofs that his toils 
and sacrifices, his virtues and services, are held in sweet and 
sacred memory. " And why not? Enjoyment of the fruits 
of goodness is surely not unheavenly. 

As to the contemplated memorial, we would say a few 
words. 

Sir Christopher Wren's monument in St. Paul's bears per- 
haps the happiest inscription ever devised : " Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice." The man on whose tomb these words 
would be out of place should lie down quietly beneath the 
green mound which mother Nature provides for all her chil- 
dren, and at most desire only the simple tablet consecrated 
by private affection, which may serve for a few years to pro- 
tect his ashes from disturbance. " Their works shall praise 
them," says that great Book which contains the seeds and 
the fruit of all human experience and observation. And if, 
after such praise, the little column, reaching a few hundred 
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feet towards the clouds, spring up, it becomes, and is felt by 
all to be, a sort of toy, — a something to be gazed on by the 
crowd on holidays, or, at best, admired by the cultivated eye 
for its symmetry and beauty. Its connection with the rever- 
ence it is meant to symbolize is remote, cold, shadowy. In 
our day it is primarily a mark for criticism. The leading idea 
is set aside, and those best qualified to appreciate the motive 
are, by some fatality of what is called civilization, the first to 
pour contempt upon the performance, imperfect of course, 
and appealing rather to feeling than to intellect. The crowd, 
unskilled to justify its admiration, is quick to catch the trick 
of despising, and the end is desecration and neglect. 

In ages less falsely proud and less sophisticated there was 
no difficulty about monuments. It is as natural for the hu- 
man heart to commemorate, as to love and admire. Only the 
savage is willing to forget. Time's ceaseless flow, unchecked, 
carries with it the precious and the worthless, almost alike, 
and for grateful Memory to set up at least stones in the brook 
is wise and gracious. Something by way of record there 
must and will be ; the only question is, — What ? 

If most men do too little to deserve monuments, and are 
made only ridiculous by great, swelling words of vanity in- 
scribed above their unhonored graves, there are others whose 
tombs are left long unbuilt, from a universal feeling that every 
effort to commemorate, in marble or imperishable bronze, the 
world's sense of their merit, will necessarily prove insignifi- 
cant and vain. 

If anything has been established by half a century of abor- 
tive attempts, it is that a Washington monument which shall 
satisfy the nation is impossible in the United States. All the 
graceful columns, the elaborate piles, the hideous jumbles, 
that have borne that name, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the American people — the millions that call Washington 
Pater Patrice — can never express their idea of his worth by 
anything that human hands can build, though the pile should 
reach higher than Nimrod's impious dream, or the tallest 
mountain within our wide bounds be hewn into a portrait- 
statue. Size, as an expression of reverence, is barbarous ; 
expense natural, but cockneyish. The moment ideas of size 
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and expense take the lead in the conception of a reverential 
structure, the result assumes at once the dignity and satisfac- 
toriness of a stone-cutter's bill. The bigger the pile, the more 
it reminds one of the Frog and the Ox. Strain our resources 
as we will, the feeling may be genuine, but the result is only 
an immeasurable stone-cutter's bill at last. The great pyra- 
mid is, as a monument, simply ridiculous ; we respect Cheops, 
or whomsoever else it may once have enshrined, all the less 
for having been the cause of so silly a tomb. The sentiment 
of reverence refuses to connect itself in any way with mere 
heaps. We cannot think of the pile and the hero at the 
same time. If a true conception of greatness fill the soul, a 
huge tumulus is to us as a child's garden, over which we 
tread unconsciously in gazing at a great, glorious landscape, 
flooded with dazzling sunlight. 

Our memorial must, then, be something exquisite, — ex- 
pressive rather of thought, feeling, and skill, than of labor; 
more suggestive than ambitious ; appealing not to criticism, 
but to love ; belonging at once to past, present, and future ; 
meeting universal tastes, whether uncultivated or refined ; 
enduring in its nature, yet susceptible of continual growth in 
elegance as Time shall unfold new resources ; associated so in- 
timately with the idea on which it is founded, and dissociated 
so completely from the vanity of any individual, that it is in 
no danger from the encroachments of vulgar egotism. Such 
are some of the requisites. Materials for such a monument 
to "Washington — for a memorial more nearly worthy of what 
we feel than any which has yet been attempted — are now 
presented in Mount Vernon, the beloved dwelling and chosen 
resting-place of our country's great type and pattern, the 
American man, whose passion was domestic improvement 
and the cultivation of the earth, although his solemn and re- 
luctant business was war. 

The idea is unique, — unparalleled in the New World and 
even in the Old. Splendid estates have, especially in Eng- 
land, been bestowed upon successful warriors, and these con- 
tinue long to receive the visits of the curious ; for whether 
the multitude care for Marlborough or not, rural beauty is 
always attractive. But in all these cases the associative link 
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between the sylvan paradise thus dedicated and the soldier 
to whose success or popularity it testifies, is comparatively 
feeble. Little of the man is there. The power that bestowed, 
or the taste and magnificence that willed the gift, is the prom- 
inent thought. "Wellington's narrow camp-bed and scanty 
writing-apparatus speak more touchingly of him than all the 
splendors of Strathfieldsaye. The venerable oaks of Wood- 
stock bring up the shade of the Great Magician of the North 
more forcibly, as well as more sweetly, than the hero of Ra- 
millies and Malplaquet, in spite of the huge vulgarity of 
gilded cannon-balls that arrests the eye on the roofs of Blen- 
heim. Luxurious beauty there is, and massive dignity too, 
and many a reminiscence of the past. What is wanting is 
personality. There is an extraneous rather than a personal 
interest about this magnificent domain, decreed by a grateful 
nation for a hero's rest after the toils of war. It seems 
never to have been fully his own ; his mind, character, and 
feelings in no degree permeate palaces and gardens bought 
and bestowed after he was a finished man. His memory is a 
secondary thing among these heaped splendors, now in pos- 
session of descendants who are grand nobodies, prone to 
scowl at visitors who recognize only the departed greatness. 

Thus, although the idea of a rural dwelling and rural 
beauties on a magnificent scale as a national monument has 
the sanction of time and great example, the patriotic enter- 
prise of our ladies possesses advantages of a peculiar kind. 
Every acre of Mount Vernon, as well as every apartment of 
the stately old house there, is filled with the spirit of him to 
whose beloved memory it is to be consecrated. His mind 
and heart still live there, and all the hill and tree and river 
spirits know his name. The sepulchre, planned by himself 
with his characteristic simplicity and modesty, now dilapi- 
dated and forlorn, yet full of dignity to the reverent eye, does 
not speak of him more intimately than do the groves and 
lawns he planted, and the plain house he loved. On no other 
spot of earth did he look with such pleasure ; over no other 
landscape did his eye ever wander with such insatiate de- 
light. For more than half a century it was his beloved home, 
enjoyed whenever duty permitted, improved and adorned with 
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untiring interest during every interval of rest ; longed for 
unceasingly through those weary, anxious, glorious years, 
whose toils and sacrifices allowed scarce a private joy, and 
greeted with heart and soul when, flushed with success and 
crowned with a whole world's honor, he was at last permitted 
to seek its shelter and shade, for eyes almost blinded by the 
excess of light in which he had been forced to live. Every 
tree had its history for him, and is to us consecrated by his 
planting or his culture. The earliest pleasure of his home- 
day was a walk or a ride over those beloved acres ; the last 
at night, a long, reflective pacing of the flagged porch from 
which he could see the moonlight on the river. He carried 
the image of Mount Vernon with him wherever he went, 
and found time to plan its regulation and order its culture 
during the busiest periods of the war and of the Presidency. 

It may be only a fanciful surmise, but it seems something 
more, that the predominating love of rural scenery, occupa- 
tions, and pleasures was closely connected with the purity, 
the deliberate nobleness, and the magnanimous self-control of 
Washington's life. If, like too many who feel within them- 
selves the stirring elements of great attempts, — not always 
the true prophets of great deeds, — he had fretted under the 
quiet and humility of country employments, all that he did at 
Mount Vernon would have been a mere entr'acte, from which 
no conclusion could be drawn as to his character, and which 
the imagination would vainly seek to ally in any significant 
manner with the peculiar aspects of his public life. But to prize 
country life ; to find an ever new delight in the cultivation of 
the soil ; to view mother Earth with a truly filial reverence 
and affection ; to watch the sailing clouds with a lover's tire- 
less gaze ; to be able, after the highest public employments 
crowned with the most splendid success, to say with heartfelt 
sincerity, " Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, 
and the most noble employment of man" ; — this bespeaks a 
peculiar calmness, a power acquired over self, — for Washing- 
ton's was a fiery, glowing temperament, — the most philo- 
sophical conception of life's true uses, the wisest reference 
to that still, searching, future time, when a court of inquiry 
must be held in the private soul, and a review must be taken 
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of what has been done, and what has been left undone, in 
the most glorious human career, — a review anticipative of 
that great audit when the final sentence is to be rendered. 

There was a sentiment about Mount Vernon from the 
beginning. Lawrence Washington, when he purchased the 
estate, chose to name it after Admiral Vernon, under whom 
he had served at Carthagena, — a significant fancy, corre- 
sponding well with a certain vein which one discovers early 
in the study of Washington's turn of mind, as displayed in 
letters and journals written long before he became famous. 
The Washingtons were, in those dim, distant days, people of 
thought, feeling, and a high sense of honor. It was not to 
no purpose that Mrs. Washington, while her gallant sons yet 
stood boys at her knee, imbued them with the calm and noble 
sentiments of Sir Matthew Hale. Their entrance into active 
life was guarded on all sides by worthy and patriotic thoughts, 
planted by that wise mother as sentinels against all insidious 
approaches of evil. Mount Vernon became to Lawrence the 
memorial of a gallant sailor who had been a hero to him, both 
by public conduct and private kindness ; and George, then a 
boy, and a frequent inmate of his brother's family, had thus a 
domestic example, both kindly and dignified, in his elder 
brother's respect and love for his old commander. When he 
afterwards, as a direct consequence of his affectionate care, 
excellent judgment, and already matured integrity, before he 
was of age, received this very Mount Vernon as a legacy from 
his brother, who died early, he thought not of changing the 
name first bestowed by peculiar and individual feeling, but 
set himself about adorning the place, adding to its area by 
gradual purchases, and bringing up the whole towards his 
own ideal of what a rural property ought to be. From that 
day to the day of his death his choicest pleasure was the care 
of those acres, — thirteen hundred in number ultimately, — of 
which the more personal and interesting two hundred, includ- 
ing those on which stand the mansion and offices, and those 
made priceless by the presence, of sacred dust never to be dis- 
turbed, are to become the property of the nation represented 
by the many, many thousands who are pressing forward to 
cast their grateful offerings into the treasury of the Ladies' 
Mount Vernon Association. 
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It is a noble enterprise ; may it be worthily carried out ! 
Anxiously and carefully it will be, there can be no shadow of 
doubt. Counsel will be sought, precedents collated, examples 
gathered, wherever taste has presided and science operated 
amid trees and lawns, shrubbery and flowers. Louis Napo- 
leon's grand designs, Paxton's magical achievements, Down- 
ing's visions of American possibilities in rural effects, the 
latest discoveries in horticulture, the highest authorities in 
garden architecture, — all will be studied, and made to con- 
tribute to the result. The climate is most genial, allowing 
full scope to art and nature. Plants of northern and southern 
habits thrive almost equally well there, and winter affords 
almost as many beauties as summer. All must be brought 
to bear. The plan should be magnificent as the thought was 
happy ; the reverence which inspires should guide the taste 
which executes. No professional pertinacity should avail to 
introduce vulgarities, however sanctioned by tradition or the 
popular fancy ; and in architecture no unwise ambition should 
be allowed to project wonders which are sure to be deform- 
ities to a large portion of the beholders. If the one grand, 
leading idea govern, as it should, every part of the design, 
nature, simplicity, and a truly rural grace will prevail through- 
out, and every " alley green" and "pleached bower" will be 
such as Washington himself would have delighted in, wheth- 
er at " rising morn," his favorite hour, " sweet with song of 
earliest birds," or walking with God in the garden in the cool 
of the day. 

It has been suggested, and, as it seems to us, with some 
propriety, that from a circle including the house, with its fine 
semicircular sweep of colonnades and offices, designed by 
Washington himself, all change should be excluded, and the 
sole effort be to preserve everything in the highest order, and 
to prevent all symptoms of decay or dilapidation by judicious 
repairs ; while, outside of this charmed and sacred boundary, 
every resource of modern art should be taxed to produce such 
a pleasaunce for quiet crowds, as only the imagination has 
yet pictured. If some limit to change be not irrevocably pre- 
scribed, all that is truly characteristic of Washington will soon 
disappear, and Mount Vernon degenerate into an ordinary 
show-place, — which Heaven avert ! 
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Another suggestion — simply hideous, but on that account 
the more alarming, because numbers will surely approve it — 
is to " beautify " Mount Vernon with the monuments of 
"great" men, that is, to turn it into a larger Congressional 
burying-ground, where the member from Buncombe, who has 
been able to accumulate a " pile " in California, may have it 
all converted into marble, and placed above his relics, or the 
last successful demagogue, killed in a brawl, may be sure of 
a pyramid at least, contributed by kindred spirits. 

We would have the whole one grand monument, — majes- 
tic, beautiful, living ; we would not divide his sacredness by 
the introduction even of the name we love best. If we tol- 
erated any accessory interest, — as particular sites must un- 
doubtedly be distinguished by appropriate designations, — we 
would give to some beauteous eminence, that should com- 
mand a view of the whole, the name of the lady who origi- 
nated the plan of the memorial ; and find, in some spot made 
beautiful alike by sun and shade, by art and nature, room for 
an Everett Fountain. Further than this, we could not be per- 
suaded to go. 



Art. III. — 1. History of the Life and Times o/"Edmund Burke. 
By Thomas Macknight, Author of" The Right Hon. B. D'ls- 
raeli, M. P., a Literary and Political Biography"; and " Thir- 
ty Years of Foreign Policy : a History of the Secretaryships 
of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston." Vols. 
I. and II. London : Chapman and Hall. 1858. 8vo. pp. 
xxxi. and 527, 556. 

2. The Works and Correspondence of the Right Honorable Ed- 
mund Burke. A New Edition. London : Francis and 
John Rivington. 1852. 8 vols. 8vo. 

We welcome a new Life of Edmund Burke with much satis- 
faction. When Dr. Bisset wrote, the materials for a thorough 
and comprehensive survey of the subject were far less abundant 
and valuable than those which we now possess ; and although 
his work is an authority upon some points, and is not without 
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